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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 



WEATHER CONDITIONS DURING THE PAST MONTH WITH 
RELATION TO CROPS, 

The severe heat that had prevailed over the middle western dis- 
tricts during the latter part of June and nearly the whole of July 
was maintained with but slight breaks throughout August, and 
during the first week of the present month, with even more severity 
than during July. 

For the month of August as a whole the average temperature was 
above the normal over the entire country save at a few points along 
the Atlantic coast and in the lake region, where the averages were 
normal or slight^ less. 

In the great central valleys the temperature averaged abnormally 
high, the excess above the normal in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and portions of surroimding States ranging from 6" to 10° per day. 
In the central portion of the excessively heated area, afternoon 
temperatures of 100° or higher were of almost daily occurrence 
during the month, and occasionally they rose to 110°, especially in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, exceeding in some cases the severe heat 
wave of the summer of 1901 in the same region. During the night 
hours the temperatures frequently did not go below 75°, and occa- 
sionally not below 80°, thus adding greatly to the discomfort of 
both human and animal life. Over the outlying districts temper- 
atm-e extremes were not unusual, the month as a whole being mod- 
erately cool over the Atlantic coast districts. 

Precipitation during August was deficient over nearly the entire • 
country and especially over the corn and cotton growing districts. 
In the great com and cotton growing States of the trans-Mississippi 
region the precipitation was greatly deficient, the amounts over por- 
tions of Kansas, Oklahoma, and surrounding States, where excessive 
heat prevailed, being but a few tenths of an inch, and at some points 
no appreciable precipitation occurring during the entire month. 
Over the eastern portions of the cotton belt and the southern portion 
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of the com belt to eastward of the Mississippi there was likewise a 
large deficiency in the precipitation. 

For the first week in September heat and drought conditions con- 
tiaued unabated throughout nearly the entire com and cotton grow- 
ing districts, the heat being even more excessive than for any previous # 
week of the summer and the precipitation as a whole probably the 
least for any since the beginning of the season over the principal 
crop-growing districts. 

As a result of the extreme heat and lack of rainfall over such an 
important portion of the agricultural districts of the country there 
has been a great reduction in the crop prospects over large regions 
between the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains, and a 
material reduction in many districts to the eastward. The corn-crop 
prospects as a whole have been greatly reduced; not since the great 
drought of June and July, 1901, has there been such widespread 
injury to that crop, and it is probable that the damage from the 
adverse weather of the present season will finally exceed that of 1901. 

In the same region grass and other forage crops have been greatly 
injured, and the feeding of stock has already become necessary, with 
prospects of an insuflicient supply for the coming winter .- 

In the cotton region the weather during August and the first week 
of September has been unfavorable over much of the region to west- 
ward of the Mississippi, but to the eastward it has been moderately 
favorable. 

In the spring-wheat region the weather during the past month has 
been exceptionally favorable, and the wheat crop was harvested under 
favorable conditions ; thrashing has likewise proceeded without serious 
interruptions. 

As a result of the deficiency in rainfall the water supply, both for 
domestic use and for stock, has become greatly reduced, especially in 
the Middle and Southern Plains States and portions of Missouri and 
Iowa, and it has seriously diminished the supply in some of the more 
eastern portions of the country, especially in the southern drainage of 
the Ohio River and in central New York and northern Pennsylvania. 

C. F. Marvin, 
Ohief Weather Bureau. 



APPLE OUTLOOK. 

The outlook is distinctly for an "off year" crop of apples. This 
is to some extent an effect of the generally abundant crop of 1912 in 
the more important commercial districts, which interfered with the ■> 
formation of fruit buds in orchards where full vigor of growth was 
not maintained by adequate cultivation, fertilization, and spraying. 
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Untimely frosts and in some sections excessive rains at the blos- 
soming time reduced the set of fruit on important commercial varieties 
in practically all the important districts, both east and west. East of 
the one-hundredth meridian the prolonged high temperature and 
f deficient rainfall, which in considerable portions of the territory still 
continue unbroken, have prevented that development of laige-sized 
fruit which sometimes occurs in a light crop year. 

In scattered locaUties and limited districts the conditions are more 
favorable than throughout the country generally, and where thor- 
oughly efficient culture and spraying have been practiced the pros- 
pective yield and quality of certain varieties are promising. This 
is the case with Greenings and Spys in the Lake Region, York Impe- 
rial in southeastern Pennsylvania, Pippins in the Blue Ridge section 
of Virginia, and Jonathan in portions of the Ozark region. Baldwin 
and Ben Davis, which are the varieties most largely represented in 
the older orchards of the "barrel" apple territory, are generally 
reported light in yield. 

The Rocky Mountain and Pacific apple districts, which constitute 
the distinctive box apple territory, generally report the crop condi- 
tion as considerably lower than last year. The largely^ increased area 
of orchard now coming into bearing age each year in the Pacific 
Northwest tends to counterbalance this, however, so that the outturn 
of fruit in that region is likely to be heavier than the condition figures 
would indicate. 

Reports regardiag the apple crop in foreign countries indicate 
greatly reduced yields in Canada and in Great Britaia, France, and 
Germany. The outlook for export demand for merchantable apples 
is excellent. 

Present indications are that the entire product of sound and clean 
fruit of good keeping quaUty wiU be needed to meet the consuming 
demand. 

Long continuance of high temperatures or of moisture deficiency 
beyond September 10 would be likely to cause a material lowering 
of both quantity and quality of apples in barrel districts. 

William A. Taylor, 
Chief Bureau of Plant Industry. 



POTATO OUTLOOK. 

The heavy hold-over crop from last season, the low prices, and 
general demoralization of the potato trade last autmnn caused a 
slight shrinkage in acreage, especially in the late-potato districts. 
This, together with the adverse climatic conditions which have 
preva.iled during the early growing seas(»i in portions ©f the territory, 
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will tend to reduce the crop below the yield of last year and slightly 
below the 10-year average. The superlative condition of the crop 
in certain areas will tend to counteract this condition, but most of 
the areas that promise bountiful harvests this season gave large 
yields last season. It must be remembered, however, that in early # 
September the crop is not yet made and a short period of cool, favor- 
able weather may cause a groat improvement in areas -whore the 
condition of the crop is backward. On the contrary, a period of 
adversity may greatly reduce yields in areas giving great promise 
at this tune. The present outlook is for a sufficient supply for the 
normal needs of the country, but the total harvest will un<ioubtedly 
be much less than last season. 

The crop in Maine promises the largest harvest yet recorded; the 
conditions in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota 
are normal, while the conditions in portions of Colorado are mjich 
better than at this time last year. Present indications are that -the 
yields will be light in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and 
Ohio, and as a large percentage of the aggregate crop is produced in 
this territory, the result will be felt in the markets of the East. The 
areas promising normal or slightly increased yields will without 
doubt make up any deficiency that might result from a short crop 
in the North Atlantic States, so that for the country as a whole the 
crop promises to be ample. Stated in percentages, the average con- 
dition of the crop is 10 per cent below the 10-year average, but 
about 10 per cent above the condition for the same season in 1911. 

- L. C. COKBETT, 

Assistant Chief Bureau of Plunt Ivdustry. 



HOG CHOLERA. 

Hog cholera has existed in the United States for 75 years, and it is 
safe to say that in each of the last 25 years the farmers of this coimtry 
have lost milUons of hogs from this disease. It is estimated that 
during the year 1912 approximately $60,000,000 worth of hogs died 
of hog cholera. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has been engaged 
continuously for more than 25 years in endeavoring to discover some 
method of preventing or curing hog cholera. As is now quite generally 
known, these experiments of the department finally resulted in the 
discovery of a serum that will prevent the disease when properly 
prepared and administered. The results of these experiments of the 
Department of Agriculture were brought to the attention of the 
authorities in all of the States j and as a result approximately 30 
different States are engaged in the distribution of ahtihog-fcholera 
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serum to farmers. This work has undoubtedly resulted in a great 
saving to the individual farmer, but it has not resulted in the eradir 
cation or noticeable diminution of the disease in the coimtry as a 
whole. The Department of Agriculture believes that, with this 
serum to use as a basis, a country- wide campaign looking to the 
elimination or control of hog cholera should be undertaken. Congress 
has recognized the importance of such work by an appropriation of 
$75,000, which became available on July 1 of this year. This ap- 
propriation authorizes the Department of Agriculture to demonstrate 
the best methods of controlling hog cholera and the work thus 
authorized has already begun, although, owing to the small amount 
of money available, it is necessarily restricted to a few localities. 

The United States Department of Agriculture believes that success 
in any attempt to eradicate hog cholera will depend upon the estab- 
lishment of efficient organizations by the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, which will work together. They must, however, have the 
full cooperation and support of the farmers. With the organizations 
perfected the idea is that when hog cholera breaks out on one farm 
it will be the duty of those organizations then and there to restrict 
the. disease to . the one farm where it already exists by instituting 
suitable measures of quarantine and also by the administration of the 
protective serum to the droves on adjoining farms. As, already 
indicated, the department is now testing out in a few counties this 
method of combating hog cholera. In the meantime, while the 
necessary information preliminary to a general campaign against hog 
cholera is being secured, farmers may do much to protect themselves 
and help to restrict the disease by a careful observance of a few 
simple rules, such as the following: 

(1) Do not locate hog lots near a public highway, a railroad, or 
a stream. The germ of hog cholera may be carried along any one of 
these avenues. 

(2) Do not allow strangers or neighbors to enter your hog lots and 
do not go into your neighbor's lots. The germ of hog cholera may be 
readily carried in a small amount of dirt on the shoes. 

(3) Do not put new stock, either hogs or cattle, in lots with the 
herd already on the farm. Newly purchased hogs should be put in 
separate inclosures well separated from the herd on the farm, and 
kept under observation for three weeks, because practically aJll stock 
cars, unloading chutes, and pens are infected with hog cholera and 
hogs shipped by rail are therefore apt to contract hog cnolera. 

(4) Hogs sent to fairs should be quarantined for at least three 
weeks after they return to the farin. 

(5) If hog cholera breaks out on a farm, separate the sick from 
the apparently healthy animals and burn all carcasses of dead ani- 
mals on the aay of death. Do not leave them unbumed, for this 
win endanger all other fanners in the neighborhood. Dogs, crows, 
or buzzards may transport particles of flesh from dead hogs and thua 
carry the disease. 
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(6) If after the observance of all possible precautions hog cholera 
appears on your farm, notify the State veterinarian, or State Agri- 
cultural college, and secure serum for the treatment of those not 
affected. The early application of the serum is essential.' 

The Department of Agriculture does not distribute this hog-cholera 
serum direct to farmers. The department produces only such serum 
as is required for its own experimental work. Farmers, therefore, 
should appeal to their own State officials. 

Makion Dorset, 
CMef Biochemic Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 



AGRICULTURAL FORECAST. 

GENERAL REVIEW. 

By September 1 the crop season is usually sufficiently advanced to 
enable one to form a reasonably accurate estimate of the final out- 
turn, whether above or below average. On September 1 of this 
year the composite average condition of all crops was 10.1 per cent 
below the average of the 10 years 1903-1912, and indicates smaller 
yields per acre than in any one of these 10 years. The month of 
August was unusually unfavorable, for conditions on August 1 were 
only 6.1 per cent below the average level. Compared with a year 
ago prospects are now about 12.2 per cent poorer. Last year crop 
prospects improved steadily as the season advanced, final outturn 
being the largest on record; this year, on the other hand, from the 
beginning of the season to September 1, prospects have tended 
downward as the season has advanced. 

The aggregate acreage of all crops does not usually vary much 
from one year to another. This year the aggregate is about 1 per 
cent more than last year (the increase being due to a smaller amount 
of winterkilling of wheat this year) and about one-half of 1 per 
cent more than the acreage in crops two years ago. 

Coincident with the decline in crop prospects during the past 
month, prices for staple crops made an unusual increase. Usually 
the average of prices received by producers for crops decreases 
diu'ing August, the average decrease in the past five years being 
4.4 per cent; but during the past month the average level increased 
8.7 per cent. In August of 1912 the price level decreased about 
7 per cent. The price level on September 1 was 0.9 per cent lower 
than a year ago, 3.8 per cent lower than two years ago, and 0.3 per 
cent higher than the average September 1 prices of staple crops of 
the past five years. Prices of meat animals decreased slightly from 
July 15 to August 15 (0.7 per cent), compared with an increase of 
3.6 per cent in like month of last year and an increase of 6.2 per 
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cent two years £^o. The level, however, is still unusually high, 
the index price of meat animals on August 15 being 9.8 per cent 
higher than on August 15 last year, 22.7 per cent higher than two 
years ago, and 8 per cent higher than three years ago. 

Table 1. — General condition of all crops, by States, as reported Sept. 1; comparisons 
. are with aggregate average crop prospect on Sept. 1 of recent years {mostly 10 years). 



States or TerrJlories. 



Maine 

New Hampshire. . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Nortli Carolina. . . 
Sonth Carolina... 

Georgia... 

Florida. 



1913 



95.3 
88.0 
96.1 

100.2 
97.2 
90.7 
90.7 
96.4 
96.2 
92.0 
90.4 

102.1 
89.5 

102.1 

100.4 
98. 0 

104.7 



10- 
year 
aver- 
age. 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



states or Territories. 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota:... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky.... 
Tennessee.... 

Alabama 

Misassippi... 
Louisiana 



96.5 
93.7 
78.0 
92.4 
108.0 
106.6 
101.9 
65.1 
95.4 
87.1 
72.8 
68. 7 
74.9 
83.5 
92.4 
92.9 
97.2 



10- 
year 
aver- 
age. 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
180 
lOO 
100 
lOO 



states or Territories. 



Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

W voming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

\\'a3hington 

Oregon 

California 

United States.. 



1913 



95.1 
63.7 
92.3 
95.1 
91.0 
89.9 
83.5 
114.3 
88.5 
103.5 
100.2 
102.7 
102.8 
84.7 



10- 
year 
aver- 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 
100 
100 



Table 2.— Index figures of yield per acre of ten products, 100 representing the average 
yield per acre of the 10 years, 190S-1912. 





Com. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Pota- 
toes. 


Hay. 


Cotton. 


To- 
bacco. 


Flax. 


Eye. 


10 crops 
com- 
bined. 




108 


113 


126 


117 


118 


103 


102 


95 


1C9 


104 


109 




89 


88 


82 


83 


84 


77 


112 


109 


78 


97 


90 




103 


98 


106 


89 


98 


93 


91 


98 


58 


99 


98 


1909 


95 


110 


100 


91 


111 


100 


83 


98 


104 


100 


97 


1908 


97 


99 


84 


99 


89 


107 


104 


100 


107 


102 


99 




96 


99 


80 


94 


99 


lt2 


96 


103 


100 


102 


96 




112 


110 


105 


111 


107 


95 


109 


104 


113 


104 


107 




107 


103 


114 


105 


91 


108 


100 


99 


123 


102 


105 




99 


89 


108 


107 


116 


107 


110 


89 


116 


94 


103 


1903 


94 


91 


95 


104 


88 


108 


93 


95 


93 


96 


96 




























100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1913 » 


80 


107 


93 


90 


88 


92 


91 


91 


93 


101 


89 



























1 Indicated Sept. 1. 

It may be observed from the above table that rye and wheat are 
the only two crops that promise above their 10-year average yield 
per acre ; and that the average for all of the crops is lower than any 
of the 10 years. 

THE CEREAL CROPS. 



SPRING WHEAT. 



The information gathered by the bureau indicated a condition of 
75.3 at harvest time, as against 90.8 in 1912 and 76.9 for a lO-year 
average. This justifies a forecast of 13 bushels per acre,. compared 
with 17.2 bushds in 1912 and an average yield of 13.3 bushels for 
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the years 1908 to 1912; and a total production on the planted area 
of 18,663,000 acres previously estimated, which is 3 per cent, less 
than the estimated area in 1912, of 243,000,000 bushels, as against 
330,000,000 bushels in 1912 and 191,000,000 bushels in 1911. This 
is an increase of 4.3 per cent over the production forecast for last 
month, which is principally due to more favorable conditions in 
North Dakota and Minnesota. 

WINTER WHEAT. 

The winter wheat crop of 1913, according to the information 
gathered by the bureau on August 1, is estimated to be 611,000,000 
bushels, which would be the largest ever grown in the United States. 
This figure is based upon an acreage of 30,938,000, which is 16.4 per 
cent greater than the acreage of the 1912 crop and the largest of any 
year except 1903, and a yield of 16.5 bushels per acre, which is higher 
than either the 1912 yield of 15.1 or the five-year average of 15.2 for 
the years 1908 to 1912, and is exceeded only by the record yield of 
16.7 bushels per acre in 1906. 

ALL WHEAT. 

Combining the estimated winter wheat crop of 511,000,000 bushels 
with the forecasted spring wheat crop of 243,000,000 bushels gives 
a total estimated crop of 754,000,000 bushels, which would be the 
largest wheat crop ever produced in the United States, following 
the crop- of 730,000,000 bushels in 1912, which was one of the coim- 
try's three largest crops of record, and 621,000,000 in 1911. This 
bumper crop was grown upon 49,601,000 acres, which exceeds the 
1912 acreage by 8.3 per cent, and is the largest acreage of wheat 
ever harvested in this country, with the exception of that of 1901, 
which exceeded it by 295,000 acres. The indicated yield is 15.2 
bushels per acre, which falls below the 15.9 yield of 1912, but is 
above the 14.5 average for the years 1908 to 1912. 

This favorable showing results principally from the fine outturn 
of the winter wheat crop, which had been made before the advent 
of the present drought in its main centers of production. The 
improvement of 1.3 per cent over last month's forecast is due mainly 
to improved spring wheat conditions in North Dakota and Minnesota. 

The average price paid producers September 1 was 77.1 cents, 
compared with 77.1 cents on August 1, 85.8 cents at the same date in 
1912, and a five-year average of 90.1 cents. 

The International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, Italy, cables 
under date of August 23 an estimated production of 2,684,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the following countries, which is 3.9 percent more 
than was produced in the same countries last year; Belgium, Bui- 
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garia* Denmark, Spain, Italy, Luxemburg, Russia: Switzerland, 
United States, Canada (winter wheat), India, Japan, Algeria, Tunis, 
Prussia, England, Wales, Hungary (excluding Croatia and Slavonia). 
This includes a preliminary estimate of 812,541,000 bushels produc- 
* tion for Russia. Preliminary official estimates of wheat production 

for that country in previous years have tended to be somewhat 
excessive. 

This list includes aU of the principal wheat-producing countries 
that issue official data of wheat production, except Austria, France, 
Germany outside of Prussia, Roumania, Argentina, Australia, and 
Canada (for spring wheat), which countries produced in 1912 (Aus- 
tralia and Argentina 1912-1913) approximately 1,033,000,000 
bushels. 

COHN. 

■ The information gathered by the bureau indicates a condition of 
65.1, compared with 82.1 in 1912 and the 10-year average of 80.9, 
which justifies a forecast of 22 bushels per acre, against a yield of 
29.2 in 1912 and an average of 26.5 for the five years 1908 to 1912. 
This promises the lowest yield since 1901, when it averaged 16.7, and 
upon the estimated area of 106,884,000 acres, which is but two-tenths 
Of 1 per cent less than last year, and except for it the largest ever 
planted to corn in this country, it indicates a total production of 
2,351,000,000 bushels, which compares with last year's "bumper" 
crop of 3,125,000,000 bushels, and 2,531,000,000 in 1911, and is the 
lowest since 1903. 

This forecast is 12 per cent lower than that for August 1, owing 
to the increased deterioration from drought in important corn States. 
The condition in Kansas is but 10 per cent of a normal, and in the 
immediately adjoining States of Nebraska, Missouri, and Oklahoma 
ranges near 40. 

The average price paid to producers on September 1 was 75.4, 
compared with 65.4 on August 1, 77.6 on September 1, 1912, and 71.5 
for the five-year average 1907-1911. 

OATS. 

The information gathered by the bureau indicated that the condi- 
tion of the crop at harvest time was 74, as compared with 92.3 in 
1912 and a 10-year average of 79.3, which justifies the forecast of a 
yield of 27.8 bushels per acre, against 37.4 in 1912 and 29.7 average 
for the years 1908 to 1912, and a total production of 1,066,000,000 
bushels, compared with 1,418,000,000 in 1912 and 922,000,000 in 
1911. The previously estimated area of 38,341,000 acres planted to 
this crop is 1.1 per cent in Excess of last year's acreage, and the 
lai^est acreage ever harvested in this country. 
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This forecasted production, based upon the harvested condition, 
is 3.7 per cent higher than last month's forecast, which was based 
upon the indications on August 1. 

While the indicated production is only about 75 per cent of last 
year's record crop, it is one of the four crops of oats in excess of a 
billion bushels. 

The average price paid producers September 1 was 39.3 cents, com- 
pared with 37.6 on August 1, 35 cents at the same date in 1912, and a 
five-year average of 40.7 cents. 

The International Institute of Agriculture estimates a total produc- 
tion of 2,898,000,000 bushels of oats in the countries named below, 
which is 10.3 per cent less than produced in the same countries last 
year: 

Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Spain, Italy, Luxemburg, Kussia, 
Switzerland, United States, Japan, Algeria, Tunis, Prussia, England, 
Wales, Hungary (excluding Croatia and Slavonia). 

The figures given for Russia are 1,073,233,000 bushels, and for 
Prussia 398,223,000' bushels. 

These countries include all those of importance in the production 
of this cereal that issue official data of its production, except Austria, 
Argentina, Canada, France, Germany outside of Prussia, and Rou- 
mania, which produced in 1912 (Argentina, 1912-13) approximately 
1,173,000,000 bushels. 

BARLEY. 

The information gathered by the bureau indicated that the con- 
dition of barley at time of harvest was 73.4, as compared with 88 9 
in 1912 and a 10-year average of 81.1, which justifies a forecast of a 
yield of 23.2 bushels per acre, against 29.7 in 1912 and an average 
of 24 5 for the years 1908 to 1912. This yield indicates upon the 
previously estimated area of 7,255,000 acres planted to this crop, 
which is 3.7 per cent less than last year, a total probable production 
of 168,000,000 bushels, against 224,000,000 bushels produced in 1912 
and 160,000,000 in 1911. 

There has been no change in the production forecasted from con- 
ditions last month. 

The average price paid producers September 1 was 55.2 cents, 
compared with 50.8 on August 1, 63.5 cents at the same date in 1912, 
and a five-year average of 59.7 cents. 

The International Institute of Agriculture states that the total 
production of barley this year is 1,143,000,000 bushels in the following- 
named countries, which is 0.1 per cent more than produced in the 
game countries last year: 

Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Spain, Italy, Luxemburg, Russia, 
Switzerland, United States, Japan, Algeria, Tunis, Prussia, England, 
Wales, Hungary (excluding Croatia and Slavonia). 
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The figures given for Russia are 479,250,000 bushels; 
These countries include all those of importance in the production of 
this cereal that issue official data of its production except Canada, 
France, Germany outside of Prussia, and Roumania, which produced 
fk in 1912 approximately 195,000,000 bushels. 

KYE. 

The information gathered by the bureau in August indicated that 
the yield was 16.3 bushels per acre, as compared with 16.8 bushels in 
1912 and 16.2, the average for the years 1908 to 1912, which, upon 
the estimated area of 2,134,000 acres, which is 0.8 per cent greater 
than in 1912, indicates a total production of 35,000,000 bushels, 
against 36,000,000 for 1912 and 33,000,000 in 1911. 

The average price paid producers September 1 was 63 cents, com- 
pared with 60.7 on August 1, 70.8 cents at the same date in 1912, and 
a five-year average of 73.4 cents. 

The International Institute of Agriculture reports preliminary 
figures of production in Russia at 895,084,000 bushels, and the total 
production in the following-named countries at 1,408,000,000 bushels, 
which is 8.8 per cent less than was produced in the same countries 
Itfst year: 

Belgiimi, Bulgaria, Denmark, Spain, Italy, Luxemburg, Russia, 
Switzerland, United States, Prussia, and Hungary (excluding Croatia 
and Slavonia). 

These countries include all those of importance in the production of 
this cereal that issue official data of its production except Austria, 
Canada, France, Germany outside of Prussia, and Roumania, which 
produced in 1912 approximately 288,000,000 bushels. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

The information gathered by the bureau shows a condition of 75.4, 
as against 91.6 in 1912 and a 10-year average of 87, which justifies 
a forecast of a yield of 18.2 bushels per acre, against 22.9 bushels in 
1912 and 21 average for the years 1908 to 1912, indicating a total 
production upon the planted area of 841,000 acres (the same acreage 
as last year) of approximately 15,000,000 bushels, against 19,000,000 
bushels in 1912 and 18,000,000 in 191 1 . This is a reduction in prospec- 
tive production of 11.8 per cent from the forecast of last month, due 
to drought in New. York and Pennsylvania, which two States normally 
produce over two-thirds of the total United States crop. 

The price paid producers on September 1 was 70, compared with 
72.4 August 1, 76.6 oh September 1, 1912, and a five-year average 
of 76. 
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BICE. 

The information gathered by the bureau shows a condition on 
September 1 of 88 per cent, compared with 88.8 in 1912 and 89.2 in 

1911, forecasting a yield of 32.8 bushels per acre, against 34.7 in 

1912 and 33.7 in 1911. While the forecasted yield is slightly lower 4 
than that of the preceding two years, upon the estimated area of 
824,100 acres, which is an increase of 14 per cent over last year, it 
forecasts a total production of approximately 27,000,000 bushels, as 
against 26,000,000 in 1912 and 23,000,000 in 1911. This year's crop 
has the largest acreage and promises the largest production in the his- 
tory of this crop in the United States. 

FLAX. 

The information gathered by the bureau shows a condition, Sep- 
tember 1, of 74.9, compared with 86.3 in 1912 and a 10-year average 
of 80.9, which justifies a forecast of a yield of 8.4 bushels per acre, 
as compared with 9.8 bushels in 1912 and 8.2 in the years 1908 to 

1912. Upon the estimated area of 2,425,000 acres, representing th© 
large reduction of 14.9 per cent from the area in 1912, this indicates 
a probable total production of approximately 20,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 28,000,000 in 1912 and 19,000,000 in 1911. 

The average price paid to producers on September 1 was 127.8 
cents, against 118.6 on August 1, 162.6 on September 1, 1912, and a 
163.8 average for the previous five years. 

The International Institute of Agriculture estimates a production 
of 42,000,000 bushels in Belgium, Spain, United States, India, and 
Japan combined, which is 22.8 per cent less than the same countries 
produced last year. This estimate does not take into account the 
crop of Canada, which was approximately 21,000,000 bushels in 
1912, nor the crop in Argentina and Australia for 1912-13, which 
aggregated 61,000,000 bushels. 

HAY AND FOSAGE. 

The preliminary estimate of the yield of hay indicates an average 
of 1.31 tons per acre this year, which compares with 1.47 tons esti- 
mated last year and 1.43 tons, the 10-year average yield per acre. 
The total production is estimated at 63,460,000 tons, which is 12.7 
per cent less than the production of last year, 15.6 per cent more 
than the short crop of 1911, and 8.5 per cent less than the 1910 crop. 
The quality of the crop is average. 

The alfalfa, millet, and kafir crops are grown heavily where the 
drought this year is most severe; consequently these crops are par- 
ticularly short. 

The average price of hay (loose) to producers on September 1 was 
$11.89 per ton, as compared with $12.14 a year ago, $14.61 two years 
ago, $11.87 three years ago, and $9.67 four years ago, on September 1. 
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COTTON. 

Information gathered by the Departmetit of Agriculture indicates 
that the condition of the cotton crop on August 25 was 68.2 per cent 
of a normal, as compared with 79.6 on July 25, 74.8 on August 25, 
1912, 73.2 on August 25, 1911, and 74.7, the average on August 25 
of the past 10 years. In the early part of the season conditions were 
favorable in the western cotton States and unfavorable in the eastern 
cotton States; as the season has advanced, however, prospects have 
been declining in the west and improving somewhat in the east. A 
lower condition than 68.2 on August 25 has been estimated only once 
in the past 10 years, in 1909, when the condition was 63.7, in which 
year the yield per acre was 154 pounds. 

The detailed estimates, by States, of acreage, condition in per cent 
of norfnal, and price. per pound, and the amount ginned to Septem- 
ber 1 as reported by the Census Bureau, are given in Table 3. 



Table 3. — Cotton: Acreage, condition, price per pound, and amount ginned. 





Prelimi- 


Condition Aug. 25. 


Price per pound 
Sept. 1. 


Ginned prior to Sept. 1 
(census). 


State. 


nary area 
1913 (000. 






10- 






^- 










omitted). 


1913 


1912 


year 
aver- 


1913 


1912 


year 
aver- 


1913 


1912 


mi 










age. 






age. 










Acres. 


P.ct. 


P.ct. 


P. a. 


Ctt. 


Cts. 


Cl3. 


Bales. 


Bala. 


Bales. 




50 


80 


80 


82 


12.6 


11.1 


11.9 










1,560 


78 


75 


78 


11.8 


11.5 


12.1 


188 


674 


1,245 




2,716 


77 


73 


77 


11.7 


11.7 


13.0 


7,272 


4,260 


19,364 


Georgia. 


5,338 


76 


70 


77 


11.7 


11.4 


11.9 


72,622 


34,528 


134, 431 




230 


81 


73 


78 


14.0 


14.0 


14.1 


2,956 


1,832 


3, 793 




3,8M 


72 


75 


76 


11.6 


11.1 


11.7 


44,625 


12,824 


40, 501 




3,W5 


69 


70 


75 


12.0 


11.5 


11.6 


2,027 


442 


1,865 




1,166 


67 


74 


69 


11.8 


11.0 


11.4 


7,666 


1,724 


8,120 




11,732 


64 


76 


72 


11. S 


11.1 


11.6 


649,691 


675,249 


567,544 




2,117 


72 


77 


77 


11.7 


11.2 


11.5 


2,200 


81 


170 




823 


80 


78 


83 


11.8 


11.1 


11.6 


9 




5 




113 
2,916 
14 


72 
45 
96 


78 
84 
95 


84 
76 


11.6 
11.7 


9.2 
11.5 


10.5 
11.6 










4,943 


323 


4,255 


United States 
















35,622 


68.2 


74.8 


74.7 


11.8 


11.3 


11.7 


794,006 


730,935 


771,297 



SUPPLY OP STOCK HOGS. 

Information as to the number of stock hogs in the United States 
indicates that on September 1 the supply was practically the same 
as a year ago. On April 1 it was estimated that the number of 
breeding sows in the country was about 1 per cent less than on 
April 1, 1912. The numbers compared with a year ago in the im- 
portant States are estimated as follows: Georgia, 110; Ohio, 103; 
Indiana, 102; Illinois, 104; Wisconsin, 104; Iowa, 92; Missouri, 100; 
Nebraska, 100; Texas, 102. The condition as to health of hogs is 
low, 89.8 per cent of normal, compared with a 10-year average of 
95.1, the range in the 10 years being from 92.1 last year to 96.6 in 
1910. Reports are particularly low in Iowa, 71, compared with an 
Average of 95, and 86 in 1904, the lowest of any of the past 15 years. 
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HEMP AND BLUE-GRASS SEED. 

These crops are grown mostly in Kentucky, where they have 
suffered, together with most crops in this State, from dry weather. 

The condition of hemp on September 1 was 65 per cent of normal, 
compared with a 10-year average of 81 .2 per cent of normal. Reports * 
from Kentucky indicate that the production of blue-grass seed this 
season is only 47 per cent of a normal production. Last year the 
production was unusually large, being estimated at 117 per cent of a 
normal production. 

VEGETABLES. 

All vegetables were more or less adversely affected by the drought 
of the past month, conditions generally being below average condi- 
tions. Information as to the potato crop indicates a yield of about 
88 bushels per acre, which compares with 113 bushels last year and 
an average of 96 bushels in the five years 1908-1912. A total pro- 
duction of about 325,000,000 bushels is thus indicated, compared with 
a production of 421,000,000 bushels last year and 293,000,000 the year 
before. 

SUBTROPICAL FRUITS AND NUTS. 

The condition of subtropical fruits and nuts in California arid 
Florida on September 1 is shown in Table 4, 100 representing normal 
conditions. Prospects are generally poorer than a year ago and two 
years ago. 

Table 4. — Condition of subtropical fruits and nuts in California and Florida on 

Sept. 1. 





California. 


Florida. 


1913 


1912 


1911 


1913 


1912 


1911 




65 
65 
70 
78 
77 

80 
75 
80 
76 
61 


83 
83 
89 
80 
86 

87 
85 
87 
87 
89 


64 
66 
78 
90 
84 

86 
82 
88 
94 
95 








































Grapes; 


























89 


97 
97 
94 
95 


75 
81 
62 
81 






84 
100 
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Table 5. — Com and wheat crops: Forecast based upon returns to Sept. 1, with details, hy 

States. 



States and 'Territories. 



Maine 

-N«w Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts ... 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut... .J 

New York 

■New Jersey....- 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

N<H-Ui Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana ' — 

Illinois 

Michigan... 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North DaliOta , 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kajisas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma..... 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexioo 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

OiBgon 

CaliicHTiia 

United States . 



Com. 



S- o 



Acta, 
16 
. 22 
46 

is 

11 
61 
S27 
270 
1,463 
197 
677 
1,980 
732 
2,836 
1,992 
4,066 
675 
3,994 
4,898 
10,5S1 
1,641 
1,632 
2,357 
9,947 
7,393 
341 
2,620 
7,609 
7,424 
3,636 
3,365 
3,244 
3,230 
1,931 
7,081 
6,176 
2,600 
31 
18 
420 
87 
17 
9 
1 

12 
34 
21 
46 



106,884 



Condition. 



P.ct. 

65 
' 72 
80 
76 
81 
73 
67 
84 
81 
80 
81 
85 
84 
87 
86 
87 
92 
81 
81 
62 
80 
94 
96 
76 
41 
87 
78 
37 
10 
69 
65 
78 
81 
85 
78 
39 
71 
90 
89 
70 
61 
86 



78 



66.1 



80.9 



Price. 



Cts. 
89 
83 
82 
86 

106 
85 
81 
84 
81 
73 
77 
85 
84 
95 

102 
99 
90 
72 
70 
73 
72 
66 
«3 
66 
77 
62 
60 
72 
81 



S3 
77 
77 
82 

115 
62 
70 
76 

116 
86 

101 
67 
74 
85 



75.4 



Cts. 



73 
65 
80 

108 
79 
76 
96 

110 
80 



71.5 



Winter wheat. 



Production (000 
omitted). 



at 



Bushels. 



6,700 
1,408 

21,862 
1,638 
8,073 

10,C64 
2,967 
7,055 
«72 
1,732 



34,326 
39,534 
41,963 
12,714 
1,749 



7,816 
39,686 



.58, 106 
86,615 
9,766 
8,208 
374 
126 



11, 812 
16,380 
1,262 
13,261 
800 
4,462 
725 
864 
3,910 
322 
9,069 
28,998 
11,599 
3,822 



510,519 



Bushels. 



6,360 
1,462 
22,320 
1,942 
8,985 
8,596 
3,378 
6, 322 
727 
1,228 



9,760 
10,080 
9,819 
7,000 
1,696 



6,900 
23,750 



60,850 
91,450 
6,860 
7,077 
318 
96 



11, 025 
20,096 
940 
11,638 
896 
4,728 
660 
661 
3,840 
412 
9,614 
27,289 
16,884 
6,290 



399,919 



Spring 
wheat, 
condition. 



P.ct. 
95 



75.3 



p. ct. 
95 



76.9 



All wheat, 
price. 
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. Table 6. — Qrain crops: Forecast hosed upon returns to Sept. 1, with details,~hy States. 



i 

states and Ter- 
ritories. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Buckwheat, 
condition. 


Bice, con-. 
'■ dition. 


Flax, con- 
dition. 


Condition. 


Price. 


Condition. 


Price. 




It 


(B ^ 

m 


»o ea 




S3 a 


. CO 

CQ 








^- 
.« 

CQ 


• 

2S 


m 






P.ct. 
97 
91 
93 
84 
80 
80 
86 
80 
83 
78 
79 
84 
84 
84 
88 
83 


p. ct. 
96 
92 
92 
92 
88 
88 
87 
86 
86 
84 
84 
80 
84 
80 
80 
84 
82 
82 
78 
78 
81 
83 
81 
81 
73 
77 
80 
72 
65 
77 
82 
84 
79 
79 
69 
66 
76 
90 
93 
89 
86 
94 
97 
97 
92 
88 
87 
86 


CUs. 
54 
58 
57 
54 


««. 
60 
62 
59 
62 
56 
61 
51 
56 
60 
46 
60 
65 
66 
63 
70 
69 
75 
4t 
37 
37 
41 
41 
35 
33 
39 
88 
36 
35 
41 
52 
61 
68 
65 
58 
49 
41 
64 
47 
66 
63 
66 
83 
61 
82 
45 
48 
45 
55 


P. a. 

91 
91 
91 


P. a. 

93 
89 
92 


Clt. 
79 
90 
92 


as. 

84 
86 
86 


P.ct. 
93 
91 
87 
83 


P.d.. 
91 
93 
92 
89 


P.ct. 


p.ct. 


P.ct. 


p.ct. 


N. Hampshire. 
Vermont 


















Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island. 
Connecticut. . . 

New York 

New Jersey. .. 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 












1 












65 
47 
47 
46 
60 
46 
61 
52 
66 
68 
64 
67 
39 
38 
39 
39 
37 
35 
36 
44 
82 
34 
40 
45 
52 
52 
64 
64 
57 
43 
44 
51 
39 
47 
49 
49 
65 
38 
55 
34 
40 
40 
56 




1 




77 

66 
81 
79 

86 
84 
84 
83 
80 


92 
86 
86 
88 
88 
88 
87 
87 
89 










86 


86 


73 


78 


















85 


87 


63 


66 




















87 
88 


88 
92 


70 

68 


61 
72 










Virginia 










West Virginia. 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


















80 
82 
82 
88 


86 
83 
87 
86 




















































Ohio 


72 
51 
53 
78 
90 
87 
83 
56 
72 
70 
70 
64 
66 
76 
80 
80 
82 
76 
50 
77 
88 
92 
76 
76 
85 
94 
96 
96 
92 
102 
70 


70 
69 
79 
82 
80 
78 
78 
78 
71 
64 
60 
40 
87 
80 


83 
84 
90 
84 
85 
81 
84 
83 
75 
79 
75 
63 
86 
86 


54 
50 
49 
59 
66 
63 
64 


65 
61 
61 
65 
66 
66 
67 
73 
54 
50 
48 
50 
73 
83 


75 
78 
78 
77 
89 
87 
80 
56 


85 
85 
84 

84 
86 
85 
86 
84 






Indiana 










Illinois 




















^Viscous in 






87 
81 
88 
43 
73 
68 
74 
60 


85 
83 
86 
74 
79 
85 
85 
73 








Iowa 














49 
51 
43 
50 
75 
70 














74 
60 


87 
82 












Kentucky . 






Tennessee.. ... 


76 


90 












85 
85 
87 
90 


86 
87 
89 
90 






Mississippi . . . 


































Texas.. 


69 
40 


76 
69 


64 
67 


88 
68 










Oklahoma 






03 


70 






86 


88 


Montana 


90 
90 
80 

84 
90 
94 
96 
96 
91 
92 
66 


91 
93 
91 

85 
95 
96 
96 
92 
88 
87 
85 


49 

SO 
56 
69 
67 
47 
85 
63 
50 
65 
66 


70 
74 
60 
66 

82 
67 
92 
67 
61 
62 
66 






84 


88 












C\ft\nraf\n 










55 




New Mexico . . 
























Utah 














Nevada 




























Washington... 
Oregon 
































95 








United States 












74.0 


79.3 


39.3 


40.7 


73.4 


.81.1 


56.2 


59.7 


75.4 


87.0 


88.0 


89.2 


74.9 


SO. 9 
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Table 7,— Hay and forage crops: Forecast based upon returns to Sept. 1; with details, 

by States. 



Hay (all tame). 


Alfalfa, 
produc- 
tion.' 


Kafir 


Millet, 


Yield per 
acre. 


Production 
(000 omitted). 


Quality. 


Price. 


com, con- 
dition. 


condi- 
ibu. 


1913. 


10-year 
average. 


1913 (pre- 
liminary). 


1912 (fi- 
nal). 


CO 
0> 


10-year 
average. 


at 


6-year av- 
erage. 


CO 


7-year av- 
erage. 


CO 


7-year av- 
erage. 


^ 


t» 

{£ 

§e 


10719. 

1.00 


T 

i&ns. 
1.12 


I OTIS, 

1,194 


_ 

1,428 


P ct 
'96' 


r. CI. 
95 


Dolls. 
14.70' 


itoils. 
13.97 


P.ct. 


_ 

r. Ct. 


P.ct. 


P. ct. 


P d 
'82' 


P ct 
' 90 


1.00 


1.10 


491 


628 


95 


95 


16. 30 


15.80 










75 


92 


1. 28 


1. 31 


1, 280 


1, 515 


97 


96 


13.70 


13. 22 










87 


89 


1. 21 


1. 25 


577 


596 


94 


94 


20.10 


19. 86 










78 
80 


89 


1. 17 


1. 16 


69 


66 


96 


96 


22. 60 


22. 10 












1. 14 


1. 17 


432 


436 


94 




18. 50 


20. 07 


96 








79 


89 


1. 14 


1. 23 


5,327 
471 


5,900 


92 


90 


14.00 


14. 40 


84 


90 
89 






75 


84 


1.30 


1. 34 


521 


92 


90 


18.00 


16.80 


91 






81 


85 


1.32 


1.35 


4, 146 
94 


4,537 
96 


92 


80 


13. 70 


14.44 


91 


88 






84 


87 


1.30 


1.41 


90 


88 


15. 00 


13.79 


100 


91 






81 


1. 26 


1. 29 


475 


575 
889 


87 


87 


12. 20 


15.60 


84 


86 
86 






84 


82 


i. 27 


1. 23 


922 


90 


87 


14. 00 


15. 21 


95 






87 


84 


1.21 


1.31 


87S 


1,028 


88 


86 


14 20 


14.68 


92 


87 






83 


>1.31 

1.16 


1.47 


384 


381 


90 


88 


15.50 


15.55 


100 


85 






86 


86 


1.33 


225 


223 


88 


88 


17.80 


17.00 


ia5 


87 






86 


82 


1.36 


1.52 


321 


316 


90 


89 


18.00 


17.14 


85 


87 






84 


86 


1.30 


1.38 


57 


54 


91 


87 


17. 00 


16.47 












1.30 


1.37 


3,848 


4,026 
2,682 


91 


90 


11. 10 


12.18 


94 


87 








88 


1.00 


1.33 


1,696 


84 


89 


12! 40 


11.56 


90 


88 






78 


86 


.98 
1.05 


1.31 
1.32 


2, 388 
2,464 


3,266 
3,186 


88 
93 


92 
92 


13.30 
12.60 


11.70 
12.33 


91 

89 


89 
87 


60 


81 


70 
85 


■ 85 
84 


1.62 
1.60 


1.61 
1.67 


3,755 
2,492 
5,287 
1,702 
386 


3,600 
2,541 
4 952 

510 


92 
92 


93 
92 


10. 10 
6. 50 


12.46 
7.84 


100 
98 


88 
88 


94 




94 

'91 


. 85 
87 


1 48 
.60 
1.14 


1 44 
l!24 
1.28 


97. 
79 
89 


94 
89 
91 


9. 00 
13. 20 
5. 20 


8 62 
9! 41 
6.78 


96 
73 
110 


89 
87 
86 


53 


"82' 


90 
49 
79 


86 
82 
80 


1.20 


1.32 


£52 


672 


92 


92 


S.90 


6.26 


94 


86 






77 


85 


1.34 
.90 
.87 


1.43 
1.37 
1.31 


1,541 
1,230 
624 


1,552 
2,440 
1,002 


91 
81 
81 


92 
91 
87 


7.60 
12.70 
15.90 


7.21 
7.17 
13.28 


79 

60 
75 


84 
84 

86 


54 

39 


85 
82 


62 
27 
67 
68 


84 
77 
84 


1.21 


1.46 


1,031 
284 


1,154 


89 


87 


15.70 


13. 67 


77 


88 






87 


1.36 


1.63 


261 


90 


88 


14.50 


13.41 


78 


85 






80 


86 


L33 


1.61 


270 


297 


85 


88 


12.10 


13.36 


82 


82 






81 


85 


1.60 


1.79 


224 


234 


90 


90 


12.60 


11.74 


82 


85 






76 


1.16 
.80 
1.42 

1.80 


1.48 
1.23 
1.44 
1.82 


427 

308 
398 
1,152 


542 
481 

352 
1,216 


84 
75 
84 
94 


87 
88 
88 
94 


11.00 
10.40 
12.00 
8.40 


10.30 
6.98 

10.85 
9. 94 


80 
60 
80 
97 


78 
81 

86 

96 


75 
60 
75 


78 
82 
80 


70 
52 
72 

■ 80 


74 

76 
81 

88 


1.90 


2.21 


902 


869 


99 


96 


7.50 


9.16 


100 


94 






90 


87 


2.05 
2.08 
4.00 
2.33 


2.34 
2.38 
3.22 
2. 95 


1,765 
393 
496 
867 


1,905 
436 
384 

1,023 


94 
93 
91 
92 


91 
90 
92 

95 


8. 40 
13.00 
11.50 

8.50 


9.65 
10. 62 
10.58 

7.95 


88 
91 
105 
91 


89 
90 
92 
91 


74 
64 
96 


78 
79 
92 


70 
66 
96 
99 


80 
92 


2.75 


2. 61 


664 


681 


97 


96 


9.00 


9.79 


102 


97 






91 


2.80 


2.93 


1,977 


1,938 


92 


96 


6.90 


7.63 


100 


96 






97 
89 




2.30 


2.28 


1,803 


1,707 
1,738 
3,826 


95 


94 


10.20 


11.81 


99 


94 








2.10 


2. 10 


1,642 


95 


96 


8.40 


9.43 


97 


94 






97 




1.50 


1.83 


3,562 


95 


94 


13.30 


10.24 


96 


95 


85 


90 


92 


1.31 


1.43 


63,460 


72,691 


91.7 


91.7 


11.89 


11.49 


83.3 


90.0 


67.9 


81.8 


62.6 


81.8 



States and Terri- 
tories. 



Maine 

New Hampshire. . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina f 1. 31 

South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dfiota.. 
South Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky...., 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

T6xas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico.... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomla 



' Production compared with a full crop. 
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Table 8. — FruU crops: Forecast based upon reiums to Sept. 1, wUk detaih, by States. 



Apples. 


Fears 


, con- 


Peaches, 
producti<xi.> 


Gra 


pes, 


Cranberries, 


Condition. 


Price. 


dition. 


tM)nd 


(lion. 


condition. 


Sept. 1, 
1913. 


10 -year 
average. 




5 rrl 


^ n 
« ^ 


5-y e a r 
average. 


^ m 


10-year- 
average. 


g-S 

CO 


10 -year 
average. 


§■3 

OQ 


7-year 
average. 


P. ct. 

43' 


P, ct. 
64 


Cii. 

es 


79 


P. Ct. 

65 


P. ct 
82' 


P.ct. 


P. ct. 


p. ct. 


P. ct. 


P, Ct. 

71 

67 


P. ct. 
' 79 

80 


42 
24 


62 
65 


95 
no 


74 
80 


75 
69 


83 
81 


75 


70 


79 
72 


7ft 

81 


55 
72 
67 
35 
55 
43 


62 
62 
64 

58 

59 


105 
92 
75 
72 
73 
80 


85 
120 
80 
65 
70 
■ 66 


90 
98 
93 
81 
57 
60 


78 
81 
81 
70 
68 

DfJ 


70 
94 
81 
67 
42 
41 


50 
50 
61 
58 

0/ 

51 


87 
88 
83 
65 
78 
61 


83 

7« 
iO 

80 
82 
S4 
79 


80 
88 
85 
78 
70 


75 
76 
85 
86 
77 


39 


63 


60 


50 


25 




38 


41 


76 


82 






40 


65 


70 


60 


40 


DO 


40 


52 


61 


79 






33 


58 


60 


42 


29 


57 


24 


50 


74 


78 






12 


54 


100 


48 


15 


57 


12 


46 


53 


71 






36 


60 


73 


65 


30 


59 


26 


58 


80 


80 






29 


57 


115 


87 


36 


64 


30 


61 


78 


T7 
80 






40 


00 


96 


68 


39 


62 


30 


62 


78 














38 


61 


45 


67 










46 


98 


65 


50 




32 


42 


68 


78 






63 


40 


60 
61 


65 
70 


67 
66 


57 
43 


69 
74 


43 
37 


80 
81 


78 
77 
80 
82 


80 


77 


52 
88 


55 
59 
60 


50 
65 


58 
84 


70 
90 


67 
56 


64 


54 


78 
93 


75 
81 


75 

70 

7ft 
to 


97 


70 


135 






86 


81 


74 


51 


59 
60 


99 


65 


35 


79 


28 


86 


75 




38 


47 


50 


44 


40 


72 


34 


68 


72 




















85 


71 


100 


127 










77 

63 


78 
71 
68 






66 


54 


80 


85 


68 


48 


35 


36 






24 


48 


100 


60 


32 


50 


25 


40 


44 






65 


52 


70 


56 


46 


53 


65 


46 


82 


78 






42 


63 


66 


49 


37 


60 


38 


47 


77 


71 






44 


65 


85 


83 


48 


60 


38 


66 


79 


76 






63 


54 


98 


87 


62 


56 


51 


56 


77 


73 






60 


65 


105 


92 


71 


65 


69 


60 


84 


78 






60 


60 


110 


110 


64 


62 


43 


69 


77 


73 






42 


61 


93 


78 


40 


54 


40 


60 


65 


67 






65 


64 


75 


70 


48 


49 


80 


66 


82 


70 






81 


84 


125 


106 


70 


80 






80 






90 


75 


160 


















69 


68 


82 


85 


60 


57 


30 


53 


78 


77 






70 


66 


105 


130 


60 


71 


40 


56 


84 


3 






78 


76 


160 


200 


81 


83 


81 


72 


92 


84 
86 






83 


76 


100 


89 


74 


67 


79 


70 


92 






69 


75 


186 




70 


57 


80 


66 


85 








83 


76 


92 


100 


83 


76 


71 


62 


94 


86 
88 






73 


80 


95 


80 


78 


82 


81 


. 73 


90 






79 


76 


85 


80 


80 


79 


74 


70 


95 


90 
89 






60 


81 


90 


85 


73 


83 


65 


76 


79 






























47.7 


64.4 


75.2 


67.5 


69.1 


65.3 


47.6 


53.6 


75 


83.3 


76.3 


77.1 



States and Territories. 



Maine 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massac Imsetts. . . . 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

W est Virginia 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota. . . . 
South Dakota.... 

Nebraslca 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee .... 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 



United States , 



•.Production compared with a full crop. 
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Table 9.'^ Vegetable eropt: Forecatt bated upon returns to Sept. 1, with details, ^ Staiet. 



states and 
Teiritories. 



Potatoes. 



Condition. 



OQ 



Price. 



&3 



5-1 



Sweet 
potatoes, 
condition. 



is 



Tomatoes, 
condition. 



It 



Cabbages, 
condition. 



0.2 

03 .-4 



Onions, 
condition. 



CO* 



Beans 
condition. 



Maina. 

K. Haiiip^ijTe 

Vwmont 

Iilassaclmsetts. 
Rhode Island . 
Connecticut. . . 

Nftw York 

New Jersey... 
Pennsylvsuiia. 

Delaware 

Maryland....: 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 
North Carolina 
South Car<flina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 
Nebraska 



Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi — 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklalionui 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico. . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington... 

Oregon 

Calilomia 



P. a. 
91 
75 
S3 
71 
73 

e» 

63 
68 
73 
73 
66 
84 
67 
79 
76 
76 
87 
S9 
48. 
44 
73 
83 
83 
67 
47 
78. 
7» 
53 
46 
51 
66 
77 
76 
75. 

ea 

60 
74 
84. 
92 

78 



P.ct. 
86 
84 
8a 
81 
81 
79 
79 
78 
77 
79 
79 
83 
83 
83 
80 
•85 
•85 
76 
74 
76 
78 
80 
SO 
76 
75 
83 
84 
76 



cu. 

58 
85 
83 
91 
81 
87 
92 
70 
81 
72 
71 
76 
90 
71 
140 
114 
124 
96 
90 
90 
63 
45 
41 
89 
97 
54 
72 
85 
9« 
90 



81 
92 
93 
88 
65 

no 

78 
150 
163 
56 
85 
53 
58 
S5 
65 



as. 

67 
83 



92 
93 
90 
76 
84 
78 
73 
76 
87 
79 
116 
113 
128 



84 
71 

67 
63 
83 
85 
73 
80 
87 
96 
81 
78 
107 
109 
92 
112 
112 
95 
91 
117 
99 
120 
130 
70 
115 
65 



79 



P.ct. 



P.ct. 



P. a. 

82 
85 
81 
82 
86 
84 
76 



P.ct. 
89 
87 
88 
86 
84 



P.ct 
82 
78 
85 
75 
80 
78 
68 
82 
78 
80 
76 
79 
83 
79 
76 
75 
92 
75 
60 
50 
83 
89 
88 
67 
28 
83 
73 
50 
23 
56 
63 
78 
7« 
71 
75 
35 
65 
90 
92 
86 
76 
92 
91 
91 
91 
87 
93 
86 



P.ct. 
80 
70 
83 
73 
78 
76 
73 
83 
84 
81 



91 



84 



P.ct. 



87 



United States 69.9 



79.4 



75.3 



80.2 



81.4 



86.2 



76. 



81.2 



74.2 



81.7 



85.2 



20 
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T/.BLE W.— Miscellaneous crops: Forecast based upon returns to Sept. 1, with details, 

by States. 



States and Terri- 
tories. 


Clorer seed. 


Broom 
corn, con- 
dition. 


Peanuts, 
condition. 


Sugar 
beets, 
condition. 


Sorghum, 
condition. 


Tobacco, 
condition. 


Acreage, per 
cent, of 1912. 


Condition. 


Trice. 


. CC 
&§ 
CQ 


1 V 
S cs 


->i 


■< 


.. 

a.§ 
$ 


ea & 


.m 

as 

CQ 


s& 

1 > 
[~ SS 


^ , 

. n 

ta 


o ee 


. CO 

0,3 

□0 


i>.g 

1 o 


. ec 


si 
i»e 

S-S-- 

p.ct. 




100 


P.ct. 


p.ct. 
95 




tw.m 

12.00 
9.00 


P.ct. 


P.ct. 


P ct 


P. Ct. 


P.ct. 


P. Ct. 


P.d. 


Pel. 


P.ct. 
























85 

7K 
/O 

10 


93 

83- 
92 




100 




93 
95 


$13.00 


































































100 
90 
87 
85 
90 
90 

100 
S7 

102 

115 
92 




92 
86 
82 
78 

88 
81 
84 

86 
88 
88 
87 




12.00 
11. 38 
12.67 
10.81 
7.60 


















75 
72 


93 
88 


New York 


70 
77 
70 
79 
66 
88 
88 
90 
87 


12. 33 












84 






New Jersey.. 
















Pennsylvania 


11.09 
10.00 


















b9 


88 






































80 
89 
76 
86 
87 
86 
90 
68 
64 
62 


80 
83 
80 
79 
80 
89 
87 
80 
83 
80 


Virginia 


12. 10 
12.00 
11.89 


11.40 
12.71 
11.00 


82 


81 
78 


90 


80 






83 
86 
87 
84 
87 
88 
83 
76 
63 
81 
91 
90 
84 
48 


81 
84 
84 
82 
86 
84 
85 
84 
84 


West Virginia 

North Carolina. . . 
South Cf^lina. . . . 
Georgia 








86 

85 
85 
89 


82 

82 
87 
88 
















12.00 
























Ohio .-. 


125 
112 
110 
100 
97 
95 

no 

105 
110 
100 
100 
105 
92 

es 

200 
105 
100 
120 

90 
107 
110 

95 
110 
105 
105 

92 


88 
83 
78 
83 
88 
90 
89 
71 


74 

78 
83 
78 
85 
85 
83 
82 
91 
91 
87 
84 
85 
86 
89 
87 
91 
80 


8.85 
8.63 
9.17 
9. 52 
9.46 

10.02 
9.92 

10.11 


9.67 
8.71 
9. 10 
9.85 
7.89 
9.00 
8.87 
10.00 
12.00 


80 


81 


86 
83 
81 
90 
88 
90 
87 


86 

"86 
87 
88 
88 










66 


80 






















87 
87 

S« 
84 


86 


84 














80 
48 


86 
79 










Missouri 








45 


82 


North Dakota 

South Dakota 










92 
78 
81 
74 
77 
90 
79 


7. 50 
11. 33 

8.67 
10.84 
10.94 














75 
59 
38 
69 
71 
81 
81 
84 
75 
48 
72 








11. 20 
9. 73 
10.94 
11.80 


60 
37 
68 
67 
70 
70 


8,1 
77 
84 
84 
83 
89 






70 
58 


89 
83 


85 
84 
84 
87 
84 
82 
89 
80 
84 
82 






Kansas 
















61 

67 
87 


80 
: 83 

87 

83 
- 84 

82 




69 
84 
84 
85 
73 
55 
74 


84 
87 
85 
90 
80 
74 
81 






Alabama; 






Mississippi 


















S2 
65 




71 






66 
46 
68 


78 
75 
87 










11.00 
9.67 








SO 
100 
101 
100 

97 


88 
93 
96 
87 


8.62 






70 


81 




94 

95 
89 
84 
92 

90 
96 
97 
95 
98 
88 


94 

95 
92 
80 
86 
97 






























62 
65 


83 






77 
66 
93 
85 


84 
81 
88 
93 












63 
96 


74 

88 




















Utah 


101 

96 
97 
95 
97 
92 


92 


11.60 














9.90 
10.00 
12.00 

7.60 
















96 
85 
95 
80 


94 
96 
89 
96 


8.20 










91 
91 
91 
91 
















































California 








90 


91 




91 






United States. . 
















104.2 


81.3 


80.7 


9.37 


9.80 


48.5 


78.7 


85.1 


84.2 


88.1 


90.0 


69.6 


83.8 


74.5 


81,5 



Nat C. MxniEAY, 
Acting Chief Bureau of Statistics. 
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